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l&HE^ RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GRADED OBJECTIVES AND 
^fef TESTING IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING AND 
^lilil tANQUAGE ; AWARENESS WORK 



This p o£ the foreign lan£ua|£:s 

teacher ; the relationship between two developnenta which affect 
-foreign language t Language Awareness, has its 

^^r^^origins :in a wider context than foreign language teaching alone; the 
jp^5Ji:lotheri Graded Objectivea ; and Tests , "is largely an initiative pccu-^ 
'^^H^lAM^-to {foreign ; languioge teaching/ although * there are parallels in 
||i||J^^,^he /underlyin^^ ; principles elsewhere (Harrison » 1982) • For some 
foreign; la the two developiaents may appear at flrat 

i^^^li^'^^^'^^ ; be ' con t rad ic tory • To put i t ba 1 dly , the e t hoa of Language 
I ll^i;;:; Awareness is '> likely V to : ap p ear : to aoae advocates . of Gra<!*<id 0 bj ec t ives 
^r|pan4 Teets( a re^ return to the kind of language tea- 

]|||%;chJ^V£rxia^; have liberated them. I 

shall argue that - t^a apparent nutual con trad i^^ auperf icial 

If and/; mis 1 eadi ng • ; In order to ; appreciate the unease aroused by Lang*- 
^(^^i^ uage vAwarenesa/ it: ia'^neceasary! to consider the iiodel of : language 
tieaching which teachera enthusiaatic about Graded Objectives and 
J^J^^^^^^^ cast off peraanently. 

Foreign Language teaching schools haa» froa its beginnings in the 
^^^vH-nineteeath century » been in ae arc nethodology* Initially, as j 

^(^v; the label ^Modern Languages i it took its aethodology from 

|;^;^^^> its predecessor higher atatua coapanion. Classical Language Tea- 
1^^^^^ alao took ita purposes from the saae source r to enable 

^!:S\^/Pupils' to 'read and write in; the foreign language. Although the late 
; nineteenth and early brought an appreciation of 

£€^%iVche^ to ; apeak and converse in foreign lang- 

^^;: '^^uage» : the higher :0t^^ written language - which is a 

^il^r^l^; perception,: not : peculiar: t has dominated the language 

^^^-.teacl^ng and until well into the fourth quarter of 

|\:^^:> : the : twea t ie t h century • One of the s igni f icaat dif f e rence a be tween 

apolten^*^ that the latter is fixed in time, 

Ji^tirj whe^ea* t^e foracr (The advent of sound 

^ V recording iol tern this but lit t le in so far as the intention of moa t 
ll'lr^ speakers is net to say something irtiich will be listened to later and 
|^i^^V^^eard over and «over' again). It ie poasible therefore - and perhapa 

particularly, necessary with the high literacy texta which pupils 
to read - to study the ; relationship between the 

form and meaning of ^^^w and to do this an underatanding of 

M<^; f V grafflmatical structure of the language in question is a sine qua 

aon* ;rln \ the course of acquiring such an understanding ^ pupils* 
^iS^i^'vX attention was dra%m to their own language and indeed translation was 
^|;?:^y ised^ b^ teaching and as a testing method. Thus pupils learnt 

tbout . the language as a atep to using the language; ** language** meant 



Il-^^^'l"^^^^^^ only writ tsny language* The coaparative eaphasia of the ao* 

ft^^^- a^^^^ ttCthod alao had the corollary that pupila 

^^|^<^f;^began^^^ the - nature of hunan language, 

^^^^^^ to ; inaightB into gramaar • In view of the 

i^S^j-^dpwrpoBeaV^^^ succeaaful. There haa how- 

i|?^:i:g-;fc;e ver: been^^a 'gradual ; change of purpbaes - to the Leaching of language 
for oral; vcbiiiB^ began nany decade^^ ago but waa 

^fi^ii^;^^ / given a surge : of strength in poat-war year a , particularly with the 
c ^^^'^ ' 'l client ele of leeme ra f roa coaprehena i viaa t ion • The 

^^i;^^/! change ^imsih^ the new purpoaea did not 

W^S'S\-. replace^ the;; old. once but were added to ^ thea. There waa not an 
imacdiaM in aethodo7ogy, although the tutvo^ 

couraea and laiicuage labora- 
V V : ' t oriea helped to pro v ide for the ; teach ing of spoken language • Ye t 
^^:}r'%, the ;\tradltion8 ' of the graoaar- translation aethod; were ~ strong and 
§ v:f : t here was J coofuaion about which purposes should doainate and which 
;.jji7^;j;>^>^^^^^ audio-lingual/ audio- 

\ y iaual ae t hodc ; did : no t : produce the aucce a a expected of thea • In the 
'1 tema, confusion about 

I for pupi 1 s . of ; t«id ely di f f e ring ab i li t ie s and , : in an at aoa- 
^^^ ^ I' phAre ^iof .;;'in8ecu^ new aethods, a tendency to 

continue the : traditions of the graaaar-translation aethod which had 
^ least proved Jits worth; for its original purposes. The H.M.I* aur- 
tS^^i --- the situation I but the suaaary held no sur- 

^fe : the learning of laodem 

A foreign ;language8 was characterised by soae or all of the 
; • • followlog features: under perforaance in all four language 
sklllB ; by V the;: abler pupils; : the setting of iapoasible or. 
pointless, tasks for average (and in particular less able) 
pupila and their abandonaent of aodem language learning at the 
. firat : opportunity; excea si ve use of Bnglish and an i^bility to 
' produce Other ;:than inadequate ; or largely unusable statements in 
' r Che aodem language; inefficient reading skills; and writing 

i£< ' liaited^^naioly i to aechanical reproduction which was often 

1.:^^^^^^;^^ , .ie 

Sfc ■ 2 • The nature and origins 'of Graded Objectives and Tests 

:^;Wyv ^ ysAi^ af ter ^ tha H*M* I* report , there appeared a booklet written by 
V ' t he Oxfordshire Modem I^anguagea Advisory CobbaIc tee ent i t led Hew 
■ Obj ec t ives in Modern Language Teaching » It is perhaps eignif leant 
r; ;!: that the word , 'objectives ^ is used, laplying that the alms or pur- 
P ^d uncontroyersiel* The Introduction refers 

e X tensive ly and approving ly to the H * M * I • repor t and the la 1 1 e r 
y--^' deacrtbeu the alas which '*auat be central to (the) teaching** in 
• ; t eras of the abili ty to apeak to a foreigner in his own language and 
S/;:^ to understand the gist of both the apoken and the written word 



5;'(b»E»S«» >1977:3) • Withia five or six yeara^ the Oxfordshire group - 
v and another.:. iaportant group . in . Yorkshire ; - had been iaitated id 
f their i:initiarive^ b^^ sixty^ otiKsr groups throughout the 

>, count ry • ; They had Bald in . thei r in t roduct ion that there are widely 
Sjd if f ering ! opinions code erning - the reasona for the pres ent sta te of 
:^ affairs;^ but, agreement that' there , is failure due to setting 'inappro- 
ipriate targets and obj actives ' , •* again avoiding the word * aims ' • It 
:^i8■ also very diffi to . document those opinions but some of then 
(^vill be expouided:^ to describe the clinate in which the 

;;.6raded Objectives and Tests rwvement flourished. 

- There vere three broad are*;a of diaaatiof action: with the »def Ini tion 
. if the 'object' » of what is to be taught; with the success rate; and 
with : the BOtivat ion of pupils to vard9 learning a foreign langu^se. 

v; 2«i strictest senses there was no definition of what was 
.to be Caught* Exaaioation papers azid text books foraed the basis for 
a consensus M ^vas /expected* of pupilu after five years of 
J : learning : the ^ f o reignV language in a secondary : school » but this 
'definition V'vas;- and often : still : is . - . at bt^sC - laprecise and at 
>^ worat leading 'i as a; baais^^^^^^f^^ decision Von what was to be taught* 
/The Oxfordshire group therefore produced * defined syllabuses . for the 
■ pearlier stages of learning » and teats which tested only vha£ wais in 
J.; the - syllabus • ^^' ^ ■ ,Vv ■, y-; '■; V 

vin bro teras the object on which a consensus was reached %ias un- 
: satisfactory : in nature* The - language taught was that required for 
V aaserticnaV about Che world . and for putting a nuaber of assertions 
together to fom a narrative, hiplls learnt Co sake stateaents in 
Xreaponse to : questions — acre xarely to ask questions - and to tell 
y stories* Their, knbwleidge of the Halted range of language required 
; f or ] this .was ^ tested - by having thea translate narrative texts and 
( write 'their oim storiesVw^ guidelines* Yet the telling of 

^ a to riea - is only ode ■ , ua e of language and no t Che aou t frequent one * 
: Pupils ; did '! no t r lea rn how to use language to dis cov er a peraon' s ; 
v; point of view or persuade thea of their own » to greet people or cake 
1 eay eV ; >. Co coogr atiilate and so . on ; They learnt only the writ ten 
language -.with its." style - not the vocabulary and different 

St ructuresf of spoken ^ whether foraal or inforaal. This was 

an unsatiisfactory} state of affaire if the purposes of language 
: learning > were ; to ; Include , learning to converse ; with a native speaker* 
^ Fur theraore the skills involved in the use of written language - for 
production of narrative or understanding of narrative text - are of 
rt a dlf f erent kind to those in use In conver sat ion • There ia tiae and 
opportunity in the written language to . foraulate precisely and 
accurately both in meaning and graaaatical ; fora. The skill involved 
; is based in . part on knowledgt: of the gramaar of t^^ and on 

liability to carry out graaaatical and seaantic analysis • In 
conversation the graaaatical and seaantic analysis is suppleaented 
by the ability to work together with the conversation partner(s) to 



^ eatabllsh conunon : underBtanding • . That working together requires other 
vllnguistlc; as well as social, skills: the ability to seize the 
drif t ; or gist of the aeanlng by anticipation of what is going to be 

■ said , through: knowledge . of the discourse structures appropriate to 
the context of the conversation. Essentially, then, the *obJectV was 
not sufficiently defined and was too restricted, in nature* 

2.1.2; It was already evident in the 19708 that the success rate - 

■ measured in terms of examination passes or uf the number of pupils 
abandoning language : learning as soon ais possible - was low* The 
Secretaries of State for Education have emphasised this in a recent 
paper': (D *Z *S • , n* d * ) • : The f ai 1 ure rate tras at t rl buted by some to the 

. limitecl; r^^ of the kind of object being taught* The ability to 

do ; linguistic analysis and to write simple narrative is not ~oce 
which L makes; immediate ^::ap|^ to pupils*; Thoi^e who ; completed a 
five*-year course: were, driven by other needs - especially to obtain 
qualifications . -.^f a^^<^^ than linguistic ones • Those who saw little 

'.hope of obtaining' qualifications, .or use for them, were not 

attracted by the 'object?; itself i It was also thought that the very 

.disti>;nce;of the target set was problematic, in two ways* First, the 
exaiilnatlons provlcllng' the qualifications were too discant in time: 
a five year course was' too /long for : many pupils to apprehend* This 

c Is a factor; cbnobn to many subjects and which has led mathematicians 
ifor example to consider intermediate testing* Unique to language 
teaching,, however,; was the sense in which little of what was learnt 
during the" course could bey used realistically before the whole 
course / was completed* Already the ability to tell stories Vis of 
limited' use: on its own, but pupils could not even tell stories 
adequately until they had v. been exposed to all the necessary 
grammatical knowledge* And the grammatical, and semantic, knowledge 
was fed to them little by little over the whole course in such a way 
that items vital for . narrative, and even more so; for conversation,; 
were withheld -because, though common in conversation, they were • 
considers d to 1 be too complex for the learner who . had to have his 
knowledge of the grammar built : up from .simple to complex structures* 
(The basis for deciding what is complex or simple wais unclear but 

;;not \ challenged ); ;v-';y.'y :"- ■ V ■ 

; 2* 1 *3 ■ The iiiature of the 'object ' , v.he distance cf the target and 
the opportunity for pupils to opt out of language learning usually 
after three years combined to reduce th^lr iK>tivatilon* ' Motivation 
was particularly low in the year previous to dptin^s out, and the 
lack of pupil motivation infected teachers too who, like their 
pupils, saw the task as Impossible* Thus pupils dropped out of a 
course before it was complete and with no sense of having learnt 
anything 'which was usable or whole* They had no complete skill or 
knowledge, no matter how limited in nature* They had nothing to show 
for their efforts in another sense, too, because they obtained no 
qualification* Thus teachers were dissatisfied with the motivation 
of : pupils towards the language and the people and culture it 
symbolised* 



. 2*l*4 - ; The cliaate of ; opinion and belief sketched above is one 
facet of the origins of Graded Objectives and Teata. The origina in 
the \v nore p^^^ of ' the contribution of ideas and the 

^initiation of : be} the /object of a faacinating piece of 

- rieaearch on currlculun innovation • Harriaon (1982) tracea sone of 
'^the relet ionahi pa V with other foma of graded teating, . especially in 
ttusic* The pur^^^^ here, hovever, is to describe the nature of the 
Boyement /and its . purposes in order to re Iste then to Lsngusge 
Avsreness/ snd 'because Lsngusge Awarenesa may be perceived as s 
; ret rogrsde step it is necesssry to hsve clsrified the stste . of 
affaire before * the onaet of Graded Objectivea and Teat a • It is 
necessary IK>W to clarify t Graded Objectives and TesCs 

: as. a responae to the dissatiafactiona deacribed above. 

:2*2 The nature of Graded Objectives and .Testa. 

vA Schoola ^ C^^ undoubted siicceaa of Graded 

Objectives and Tests docu£«nted sbove all a change in attitude to 
language ■ learning r' V ' 

:: /^ ' ''There : is t ; Chen , an iapreasive aaount of evidence to support the 
/ hypothesis thst pupils %» with grsded syllsbuses, and testa 

; / in French; have very 1^ attitudea toworda learning 

// French; than do other pupila»»»«»As far as the pupila are 
; concerned , the introduction of graded syllabuaea and teats 
: seeas to; bring . consider sble gsins and no losses. (Schools 
/ Council, 1981:31) 

Attitude and aotivation are,) h^ dependent on other factora and 

. it ia iaportant to conaider what changea have been made to meet the 
factors causing the disss tie fact ions outlined sbove. There are two 
f scets : of the innovstion: the notion of grading - and the attendant 
certification : procedures - and the notion of defining and 
re*def ining the content » the vJ object ' to be taught • These two f ac^.ts 
have developed; together and contributed to the success in sttitude 
change It ^ia not poaaible therefore to aay . which facet has 
contributed how much to that success* Yet the two f scets sre 
logically, separable and need not co-exist. It is possible to 
consider ea!ch in turn. \ 

2*2.1 :/ Aa Harrison points out (1982); the notion of grading ia 
commonplace, in language teaching there has been a grsding of 
language /content and preaentation of 'simple ' grammar before 
'complexT grammar through textbooka and examinationa. By conaensua 
and tradition, for example, the French aubjunctive ia excluded from 
GCE 0 level, but the German aubjunctive ia included, thua Implying 
that the French is more difficult than the German, or lees neceasary 
in some way or maybe some other basis for grsding. The Innovstion in 
the Graded Objectives and Testa movement is to introduce more 
grades, more steps towsrds the target, stepa which can be fully 
apprehended by pupils . To help them see the stc^^s more desrly. 



g^Stii^: cetxlf introduced;; for each step* : Precisely the same 

' • ' procedure V could be applied to the * o bj ec t ' taught unti 1 the advent 



of :--the^; Boyement: • f pupils : could : be rewarded with 



i^^-^i; :^ Jcertif ication ;i for learning the 

^^^v ^^Von ;,to^^ of gi 

5^^^^^>:;:;- are^d .r€ 
^ '/'P**^ rather 

'©ii: "^(^refera ;w which 



French Imperfect Tenae and then nove 
asmar. In fact» however, the gradea 
fer to the use to which the acquired 
than to the terminology uaed in 
is. More preciaely, : the certificate 
pupils can carry out with the help of 
the foreign language, that ia rlo their behaviour. Thia owes much to 
the MthodU of ^ determining liiaming objectives in the form; of 
behavioural skills; i Thia is F^pH because more 

readily understandable and to the teacher because it is possible to 



uisey^^a/ neta-language whic^^^^^ 
Furthernore^ should pupil a giv( 



pupil underatand.s and appredatea. 
upstudy after any given grade, they 
muld^ ; nonetheless language with , potential 
applications * - The close def 1 lit ion of the behavioural skills , of 
the ways in which individuala jiake language mrk^ in contact 

g with ;bthera, :; has origins ' ii^ sociolinguistic analysis. Through 
. V: teniinol^^ the definition may be identified 

; with, the tradart^iat in language teaching* Tbua the 
:;.flieta-language in current u^ *%Uf seduce both pupil and teacher into 
/• a view that language is leaifnt through habit formation, a theory 
: which is much disputed :(cf Mcbonough'a paper Transfer knowledge end 
skill in Second Language development 

v 2«2.2 The description of gradea in terao of use is facilitated by 
::: the second / facet of- the innovation: the re*def inition of the 
; 'object % The language' t only or indeed primari^.ly 

the language of aicsel'tion a^hd narrative in the written node* The 
dif.ferences betweea spoken and written language are recognised and 
uses ' other ; than narration ar'e introduced : for example , the language 
f or e3cpreasing preference or j requesting help. At the same time there 
; ; tends; to ; be less exaphaais on analytic akill and knowledge of the 
gramnar of the language and more on the ability to perform, to 
V : prod^'ice appropriate, language in defined con text a. This is a queation 
of degree but can: lead to training in performance without any know- 
^ ledge ; about grammar. Dcubtfi have then been expressed wliether the 
performance is 'language or * language-like behaviour' , a problem of 
which those leading the graded teat a movement are awar 

The change to a deacripticn of the language to be learnt in terms of 
use and context is accompanied by an explicit and detailed 

y definition. Thus teachers now have lists of vocabulary items and of 
groiBfflaticar structurea which they know will be the basis of the 
cor res pond ing> teat* Pupils can alao feel more aecure and see an 
; 'amountr of language which they will be able to learn in the fore- 

Vaeeable future. Furthermore the deacription in terms of use helps 

.pupils to see tb« potential relevance of the language, which clearly 

: helps maintain t ieir motivation* 
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^^^!!^2«2«3 '^?T^ which coincide to encourage 

teachers; to (reduce l aj^ the teaching of 

'^/ym'^ knoiwledge abdut - language • The new nieta<*langu8ge they have in common 
p|^^£5;with context as the criteria for choice 

?^'0r>M^^ the^ • to • be; lesrnt • Previously the neta-language referred . 

^^^i:^vCofthe; structure of th^ foreign language and if this was to be used 
V yi t h : piipi la they, had to have some knowledge of the s t rue ture and the 
^^f'y/ t e niihblogy • Second » ' the , sy 1 1 abus e s and tea t s are descr i bed in terms 
^plpSr^J^^ than their knowledge 

^fe:^^i«hout Ut« The: tests Var in such a «my that 'success* is 

^^:^^^def iMd'--- in -^^^ ability to use the language together: %ilth 

^|lp^|7;3>;v ot not in such a way that a knowledge 

of comparative will be ^directly tested : translation is 
ip^j^V^I shunned • .Au]r i teaching about : the language is only valuable if it con- 

i :l 3 • The nature and o rig ins ' of work on Language Awarene s s 

I^Wl'ir .1^^ work dif f era in two essential respects from the 

ii^^t^^^ Graded Objectives /an^ laovement* First . it has its origins in 

y||li^'{ other kinds;: of teachiiog / as well^ as ; in slanguage teaching. Second it 
.involves a /Change^ f teaching as identified 

^1^^- -byi^ thie^ u;H*I* ;|; report and implicitly accepted ■ by the Graded Objec- 
^^^fl^t^tivesVu^ shoud be central* It 

invbiye B jxi 1 1 ing ' equal emphas is on * communi cat ion * and on "an aware- 
^^^^1^ nessv of the \ nature of language ai^ leamiug** , as a recent 

l^vi^VdocuaiBnt expressed ^ it (GCE a CSE Boards, n.d.) 

l||^;^rf^3.1V-0ri^ 

There ; is > also a ; third difference : that the work %ihich can be 
labelled Language Awareness work is far more heterogeneous • Again it 
is not y the v: intention^; ^ literal origins : of the 

<|^i(:^^> diverse kii^ to speculate on the ; reasons for apparen-r 

^^-S:^ tly V siiu^ and / independent innovations which have underlying 

U^i^l^ coosBon interests. / Detailed descriptions a^ elsewhere in 

this » report • The purpose here/ is . to / lis t soma of this V purposes arid 
>|pJj;v;u/.tMnki /-. 

; 3 foreign language: / teachers consider / that/ their pupils 

^V;-^;;^ // wili'^ ^ if they are : given the . tools and 

M^vlMt* techniques for learning. V (cf McDonouigh' s discussion of ' technical 
^V^/^ //knowrhowS)* techniques - which may 

beVa(^uired^in/ the course of la - ought Co be made 

explicit before ■ the process begins* Therefore they teach about Ian*- 
§1^15^-^/ //guages,: includ mother tongue, in a course which precedes the 

beginning of : the foreign language course • * 



t0p':^^ 3 • 1 •2 / . A second Impetus is the desire to raise pupils ' interes t in 
\ .langu^ own sake* Behind this lies the belief that 

l^hX • ' '/ ■ ■ ' ■-• " ' ■ ■ /'■ ■• ■■ 



llSii^^^^'*^**^^?"^^^^ knowledge about themselves and the 

:|§-?^v':r*°^^^!^^^*^^ a central role. Thus 

SJgjS^^^iPiiplls will be to their own and other people's use of 

language .J^ "-^ - ' 

IfJ;^^^^^?^ step further along the sane road by 

P for the study of language once their 

^M:^^^^^^^ courses treat languige as 

Soae work springs from the desire to enable pupils who are 
parents to appreciate the importance of a 
i'^Sj^^^K cnyironment in the development of their children and 

an environment. Such courses have 

: been HiAcd wi 

J^'T^V;: 3.1.5^: ;E from a number of backgrounds 

Language, languages of ethnic mlnoritiest 
foreign: lang^ together to establish cowon 

W^^'' A'^terests I and attempt tp make sense, for the learner, of the 
^^y^** of languige teaching. In particular, the teaching 
^ ®f ethnic Ddnority languages within the normal curriculum Is seen as 
%S * ^^^^ «nd hence incressing 

|^V?^: :the self-esteem of ; the pupils^^w^ 

:BShf^*^*^ teachers who are concerned tl^t the 

1'^^^^^^^ " the curriculum should rest on more 

i^^^vA than the provision of skill in languages have developed that part of 
^iS^h:::^^®^^^"^^^'^ pupils aware of the nature of language. 

3 ; ;3.1»^' lT^^^ of ' English as the mother tongue have in their 
:^ i^ y^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ strand of work on the nature of language , on an 
SK : Use-. Some teachers who have wished to 

fe V'^/ 8^y® P*^^^^"^ emphasis ; to this have Joined with teachers of 
• foreign languages; others have developed the notion within their own 
C;/:( vVidisciplihei , sometlM^ the techniques of drama 

HV■V^■'- teaching. 

MU^^-j-^*'^*^:^---:;'^-^^ and the brief indications of ho w 

groups ^'^o^^^^^^ do not exhaust the field. 

:i : ; Fu^ are many : cases : where thc^ reasons for work in 

Awareness 'are coi^instions of jthe seven mentioned and 
JJi^V others. In view of the variety, the following characterisation will 
attempt , to ^ deal with the common ground rather than the particular 
: . versions which h^ 

lyfr Nature of Language Awareness work 

The common ground shared by the different groups is essentially a 
belief that language and languages are a worthwhile object of study 



pi 




I^^IS fln5; thcM be all the 

language. Pupils tend to 'see through' 
S language' and be ignorant of the role it playa in their Uvea, until 
;:bccaaionallyi : it cauaeaiCthea a problem. They are not then in a 
Vpoaition to imieratand .the^ they are not aensitive 

to language*; Tbua in a aense language and languagea becone an obj ect 
of jBttidy in a vay which superficially Ip^ to the foreign language 
teacher Vin; particular, > like a r •graoaaar-tranalationV 
method ;i%fhich : they have rejected • It ia the danger that Language 
Awareness work C may . be ' rejected out of hand for this apparent id en- 
tit yiV which 'this paper is concerned to remove. The similarity ia 
mialeadingf both with respect to ^^^^^ nature of the 'object* taught 
and to the methodology* lit ia more obvioua that the aima of Language 
Awareneas work differ from the aims of grammar-translation teaching 
^of^ foreign -'languages.: .'v.' :• ■ 



iii 



?>^3.2.i: :The •object* studied ia different becauae the conception of 
7what language and languagea are ia much more differentiated and : 

V developed. V-Whereas^^^;^ 'traditional* language teachera were 
concerned only: with grammar - eapecially with ayntax and morphology 

': -:t the defliUtlbn of what ia to be atudled in: Language Awareness 
• includea . aociological » - pay chological and anthropological aspect a of 
language. It Includea, .^ of varietiea of a 

language and social attitudea to them, the atudy of child language 
> and "language acquisition » - and the atudy of the relationahip of human 

V language to the systems of communication of other apecies. ; 

£i3.2.2: ; T was concerned with 

teaching the generative rulea of aynt ax and morphology which would 
Tenable a pupils t and meaningful aentencea, and at a 

plater atage V text , .and ; to analyse and underatand the meaning of sen- 
:^ terice ; and text in the language. If the pupil acquired an intereat in 
' the generative ' nature / of language » this waa a valuable but essen- 
tially incidental corollary. The methodologies of %n)rk in Language 
Awareneas rstreaa : both the learning of skllla and the acquisition of 
VsoBe projpoaltlonal knowledge about atudy. . 

; .TWfskills nay be^^^^^^b^^ on the skills of language 

rVleaming -arlalng from an increased underatanding of the nature of 
what > ia : to V be i learnt and the proceaaea involved . The akills empha- 
sised may. on the other hand be those of rational analyais: pupils 
may be taught ' how to analyae language - and not Juat textual meaning 
on racientific principlea, although the emphaaia in method ia 
likely to be on the doing of analyaia rather than on the principles 
themselves.; 

/The acquisition of knowledge about language and languages playa a 
significant role in Language; Awareness work, although the role may 
be large or small depending on the kind of work. For example , pupils 
know that there are relationships between languagea, that there are 
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^j^A^iferences between opoken and written varieties » that infants learn 
a mother;' tongue, in particular ways • It is ass used that knowledge of 
>:;^thi^ kind is an integral part of t learning process out of which a 
'".::greater sensitivity towards^ 1^ will arise. In Kost cases, it 

r i 8 no t . part of the ul t ioate aims that such knowledge should neces s- 
?;. Arily be retained and recallab^ is however assumed that the aim 

vi^^of sensitizing^l^ language is best done - and possibly only 

..V done^ --/ through a process ^ w^ includes some knowledge about Ian* 
. "guage. * Such knowledge is more wide-ranging than that concerned only 
with syntax and morphology .^^^^^^^^^ 

4 » ;' ; Points of contact and divergence 

: In ny description 80 far, the emphasis has been on the removal of 
' misunderstanding. By a^ origins and nature of the two 

y concepts i yr^I^wanted to clarify their historical position «/lthin 
vf oreign language teaching and in particular to anticipate the 
possibility, that Language Awareness m^ assimilated to a con* 

- ception of lang*iage teaching which has rightly been rejected. This 
■final section will be founded on the assumption that Graded Objec- 
tives - and Tests and Language Awareness . both have a role to play 
; ; within foreign, language teaching. It will therefore examine how the 
: roles relate to each other. It will view the relationship from two 
angles: the process of learning one or more foreign languages, and 
'the Justification for language teaching in the secondary school 
^'curriculum. :/ 

4.1 Learning foreign languages. 

4.1.2 , The aims of Graded Objectives and Tests are usually 
formulated with exclusive stress on the use of the foreign language 
for communication: 

The moat worthwhile objectives would seem to be the ability to 

^: use the language for realistic purposes rather, than, for 

. , example , the ability to describe the language or use it for 

l'^*' actual user would rarely need to employ. 

It remains unclear what contribution knowledge about language and 
languages : can make to the ability to use a language. This issue is 
addressed by McDonough elsewhere in this publication. Krashen*s 
Monitor Theory offers an attempt to clarify the relationship. 
(Krasheu 1981). In so far as such knowledge is helpful however, 

V Language Awareness work .which emphasises lessons to be learnt about 
approaches to language learning (cf. 3.1.1) is also clearly suppor- 

.y tive. In practice teachers in Sussex and at Archbishop Michael ' 

: Ramsey School in London have written courses which include both 
Language Awareness and Graded Objectives elements . Such courses 

. reflect an intuitive theory, by which many language teachers work. 
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;itot?lta^ the language la neceoeary to proficient lan- 

'guiige /'learning* ^ : 

liaiia-^^iiathough, aa stated above/ the orlgina of the notion of 
defining language behaviour for. the purpoaea of graded teata arc in 
aociolfciaiic tehavioural objec- 

tlvea for language examinations antedate* the developnents in Graded 
Teata and ia part of a general use of behavioural oMectivca Jor 
cxaiaiiationa. : Add to this the dominance of bchaviourianrin audio- 
lingual language teaching and the teaptation to identify behavioural 
and behiviourXst ia strong, especially for practising teachers with- 
out the opportunity to tcaae out the difference. Furthermore, so« 
Mtwiala used frequently with Griaded Objectl/es and Testa, especi- 
ally in the firet year and with lesa able pupila, ioiplicitly en- 
couW teachera to carry over froa a^^^ oethodology the 

drilling of atlmulua and respoDBe. There ia a danger of which tne 
vproponenta of Graded Objectives and Tests are doubtleaa aware, 

fact Grided ^^^^^ and Teats literature deliberately leaves 

thii iasucs of methodology to the teacher. In the introduction to 
cue course closely associated with the movement, Buckby discuaaes 
"The teaching approach" :v 

^^^^ ' that there ia no single or 

■ simple ^^^k^^^ of languaije learning , that different 

V people teach, and leara, most effectively in different ways. 
: Because of this, these materials suggest different ways of 
presenting and exploiting new language.... ^ 
^: -.y ■ (Buckby, 1980:3^ 

JWth reapect to grammatical structures, he points that they are not 
tthc base on whicb the course is constructed. 

"However of *tey structures is clearly 

essenti/3l if the leam£trs are to be able to conmunicate 
; . adequately and flexibly, end not merely to repeat phrases 
learned by heart.... The real goal is comaunlcative 
- competence, and grwamatical principles are only explained when 
? an explanation will help to reach this goal" «^ ,x 

\. (Buckby, 1980:6; 

) Where Language ^^^^^^ A^^ work can contribute to grammatical 

underatanding underlying comBunlcativc competence, it can surely be 
excellent preparation for pupila. Buckby also describes one of the 
alas of the course aa "to encourage an awarenesa of the language 
learning process" and this too is a point of contact. People who 
teach Language Awareness are wary of criticisms that their interest 
in grammar - albeit only one of the topica taught - ia retrograde. 
: Buckby cites H.M. Inspectorate which points out that graimaatical 
f concepts arc a means to an end and not an end in themselves. 



(Jiihfoi fri^^ of i peropectlveV Language Awareness work might be 

perceived as contradictory to the spirit of Graded Objectives and 
Tests. It iu the purpose of thla paper to identify such potential 
&v " or from awareness of 

S^^vVgramaar as one aspect of language to teaching gramar as an end in 
Vi^^^V-ltsel^^^^^ 

'4 !i • In addition to the divergence in language learning theory, 
rV^^^^ Awareness work which specifically prepares pupils for 

' foreign ^^^^1^ emphasis on attitudes 

• towards foreign languages • Such courses assume that pupils come to 
f with an ethnocentric conception of their 

own language and its importance. Thi is particularly strong in a 
? country which has until most recently perceived itself as 
nonolinguaU Siich courses set out to change attitudes towarda 
* foreign languages^;^^^ to make pupils more ready for the learning 
^•- process which irivclveo^ a of their linguistic and 

cultural ethnocentrism which can lead to their feeling that their 
oelf-esteem is under attack.^^^^ this respect too then. Language 
Awareness supports in principle teaching by Graded Objectives which 
v " aims to make pupils 

i; "ia. divergence in theories of language learning is an 

important difference and a source of mutual contradiction. In other 
ways, ^ some Language Awareness aims coincide with the implicit 

h V purposes of Graded Objectives and Tests. In so far as the learning 
; of a foreign language by whatever methods is Intended to give 

: ■ insight into the :~ language learning process and thus facilitate 

^J'i furthin: lan^^ then both concepts share common ground. 

It must be remembered, however, that Language Awareness has more 
: aims than those which centre on proficient acquisition of a foreign 
^ ' language for use "for realistic the additional alms 

fl; ' - are central to the nature of Language Awareness « 

£ 4.2 Foreign Language teaching in the secondary school curriculum. 

4,2.1 The iaost recent reflections on the place o£ foreign language 
-^•v teaching in the curriculum are to be found in the Secretaries' of 
State consultative paper (D.E.Sl, n.d.). in which incidentally there 
: - is a perhaps significant term •modem languages to 

^: •foreign languages^. The paper lists, under the section •the goals 
;R of foreign language teaching^, a number of alma drawn up on the 
' ^ ^::haB±B of practice throughout Europe: 

Y (a) to enable pupils to understand speech at normal speed; 

? ^ (b) to enable them to speak the language intelligibly; 

^ (c) to enable them to read with ease and understanding; 

^fc (d) to enable them to express themselves in writing; 

< (e) to give them^^a knowledge of the foreign country and an insight 
S?^ ' into it^ and culture. (D.B.S., n.oi.:5) 



Theae^lM require awch detailed reflneinent wd the paper ""esoes 
$Se need to differentiate according to ability, aptitude and dura- 
? tib^^f study, but alao emphaalsea that schoola "ahould concentrate 
'^ibie W rte ri^lllB of coouBunlcatlon P*«^e"'"'^ ^^cll'^jr Z7±{ 
S'Soptlng an appro relevant to the use to which the pupil 

' Sghl.i«t MS learning- ^ eaphasla Is completely i" ""' ^'h 

i the"Wrposes of teaching through Graded Objectives and Teats (cf. 
: 4;i;2;y^t shares with the laplldt alas of 'traditional' teaching. 

i Wn^^^^^^ "K^'"*''Jli*.o"rea'S tJe 

? .o»e use. Traditionally the use was to enable P"P"«„" ! 
^Sllterature written lb the Isnguage and thus gain knowledge of a 
^^W^S b^ the culture which nonetheless had high significance 
' and atrtua. The present-day use Is to enable pupils to connunlcate 

wlth'natlveapeatera. especially in speaking. It re«alna unclear 
f SaJ to a knowledge of country^ and 

culture, but the latter la necessary for good comnunlcatlon and Is 
%dou^n« trirthwhlle in significant »^;f-«?" 

'■Ivaditlxmal and present-day yi<»ni of «l»s Is to be fo«,nd m .the 
iirecogoltlon that native-speaker proficiency Is beyond the ""^h °f 
Vachoil teachlna.: After saying with suspicious 

.-.altering a foreign language Is an aabltlous and taxing objective . 
• thS consStatlve Aper says later that "the proficiency f Joyed '.y 
:?the native speaker Is not within the grasp of achools^ CD.E.S., 
': n.d.: 2.5.) Until «08t recent tlwss, the Implicit nom. against which 
i-puplls wer^measured .was in fact the native speaker /md one who waa 
'?Soreov.ir highly? educated and linguistically InfalUble. In the 
|f"nder8tindl,J .iLl production ^o^ 

S: Viora waa reasonable although luposslbly demanding. . In spoken 
language it la ^ quite unreasonable , yet it was Implicitly Mrrled 

" over-by teachers and examiners . even If In practice they had^^ to 
' recognise how unreaaoiiable It was. Despite this 
in wiphasls from written to spoken language, the alms of Graded 

S Objectives arid Tests maintain the aplrlt of the language teaching 

' which has exdualvely stressed Its purpose In terms of providing a 
tool. By quoting from the recent consultative paper I hope to have 
shown that thlB interpretation meeSa with official^ favour. In 

? ^fcoapariaon Vlth^ t of Language ■ Awareness, however, the 

Interpretation Is singularly ^n^^ 

itoother recent statement of alms Is to be found In the 
?MReport- of the Working Party for French of the GCE and CSE Boards 
joint Council for 16+ National Criteria. 

loThe aims of a Murse In^^F to an examination at 16+ 
'"should be 

to develop the ability to uBe French effectively for purposes of 

^ .v - practical coisEuinication» : . 

( skills, language and attitudes 

^ required for further stuidy. vork and leisure, 

^Sr to offer insights into the culture and civilisation of 
^rv^^ French-speaking countries » 



-to develop All awarene 88 of the nature of language and language 
'-:learning» ' 

. - to provide enjoyment and intellectual atinulation^ 

• to encourages poaitive aCtitudea to foreign language learning and 
to speakers of foreign languages and a aynpathetic approach to 
other cultures and civilisations » 

to* promote learning skills of a more general application (e.g. 
■analyaia,aeB3riaing I drawing of inferencea). 

Tbia Btsteaent goes fsr beyond thst of the Secretsries of State both 
in reference to genersl educstionsl alms and with reapect to the 
apecifically linguistic contribution Co pupils' education. In . par- 
ticular the reference to the* development of '*an awsreness of the 
nature of language and language learning** will not have gone un- 
noticed. Thus; linguistic understsnding is seen ss worthwhile in 
itself and as ai useful tool in Isngusge lesming. In the philosophy 
of Lsngusge Awsreness I linguistic understsnding is seen as an essen- 
tial element of the individusl'sunderstsnding of self and of his 
understsnding of significsnt sspects of social interaction. Language 
Awsreness provides a tool for language learning but also s tool for 
understsnding and functioning in s polyglot Korld« 

The contribution which foreign language teaching aakea towarda the 
pupila' awareneas of language » slongside contributions fron other 
disciplines^ thus puts s different interpretstion on the plsce of 
Isngusge tesching in the secondary school curriculum. The difference 
between this view and that of Grsded Objectives and Tests is partly 

/in scope and partly in priorities. The former is wider and points to 
linka 'with other par ta of the curriculum^ the latter ia concerned 
only with language teaching itaelfy where language learning is aeen 

fmore aa a meana than an end. In Language Awareneaa the prioritiea 
are reveraed. In the D.E*S. conaultative paper the caae for language 
teaching in the curriculum reata largely on argumenta for usefulneaa 
and practical relevance; there are several referencea to trading and 
the European Coinmunity. In Language Awareneaa » the caae ia made 
above all from the view that language ia a aignificant aspect of 
socisl and individual reality/ the atudy of which ia a valuable con- 
tribution to pupila' education. 

4;i3 I W'^, argued in thia final aection that conceptually Language 
Awarenes;^ ;vd Graded Objectivea and Teata are not mutually 
contradictory. In reapect of the proceaaea of proficient language 
learning) there may in fact be important pointa of contact. In 
reapect of curriculum^ the one ia an expansion of the other rsther 
thsn s repls cement or threst to it. . 

In Gsrlier sections I attempted to remove the danger that Language 
Awareneaa might be perceived as a re veraal of current trenda both in 
terms of the object of study snd with respect to methods. Nonethe- 
less^ there may atill be a fear that "talking about** the foreign 



language Hill b6 detrl«ental to "using" or "talking in" the lan- 
guage. The fear Bight bo cxpreaoed particularly with regard to the 
limita on ti«e available to produce proficient users. Such fears can 
be anawered in several wsys. First, the differentiation of objec- 
tivea of uso ought to sllow tiM for other worthwhile sins, 
including taoguage Awareness but not exclusive to it. Second, the 
recognition o£ the laposaibility of using the native speaker as a 
nora ought to remove BO»e of the unconscious pressure on teachers. 
Third, the recognition thst Language Awareness is just as Inportant 
in language teaching aa developing ability in coaaunication ought to 
lead to legitiaation of the aethods involved alongside the methods 
favoured for teaching for coaaunicat ion. This in turn laist lead to 
aerious consideration of how, in prsctice, the two can be used to 
coapleaent each other; and there are in practice several aodels 
already in use resdy to serve ss s basis for dcvelopoent. Above all 
it is necessary that Language Awareneaa work and teaching through 
Graded Objectives snd Tests should be recognised as coapleaentary 
aspects of Isnguage teaching. Both help teacher and pupil to 
recognise the value of foreign language learning as a process as 
well ss a product, as an activity which is valuable and interesting 
in itself ss well as providing access to other people and their way 
of life. 
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